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NOTES AND COMMENT 

Can anyone ever estimate all that the Catholic Church in America, through 
its numerous bishops and priests, who were educated at Rome, owes to the eccle- 
siastical Colleges, Academies and Universities of the Eternal City? Rome 
has always been the mistress of ecclesiastical science; and her educational 
institutions, particularly the College of Propaganda, have been furnishing for 
almost three centuries priests and missionaries to the New World. All our 
beginnings, however shadowy, are our best treasures; and so it was with real 
delight we came across a sermon in Latin on the Coming of the Holy Ghost, 
preached by Felix Dougherty, of Philadelphia, before Pius VI, in the Sistine 
Chapel, on Pentecost Sunday, 1796. At first we thought some mistake must 
have been made; but on investigation we found that a Felix Dougherty had been 
baptized at old St. Joseph's Church, Philadelphia, in 1774. This would place 
him in his twenty-second year when he was given the honor of preaching in 
the presence of the Pope and Cardinals that day. It seemed right to conclude 
that he was the first American student sent to Rome. The convert Congrega- 
tionalist minister, Rev. John Thayer, was received into the Church at Rome 
in 1783; but he made his studies in Paris. 



The data gathered thus far was too meagre to state with any degree of 
accuracy who Felix Dougherty was or what became of him, for there is no record 
in any of our Clergy Lists of a priest of his name. Letters of inquiry sent out 
to three of our best-known Catholic historians of the present day yielded the 
information only that the name had been met with in Archbishop Carroll's 
letters where the remark occurs that Felix had never been ordained. One clue 
presented itself in the Decree of June 9, 1784, appointing Carroll Prefect 
Apostolic of the United States. There, Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide, informed Carroll that Propaganda invited 
him to send two boys (from Maryland and Pennsylvania) to Rome to be 
educated free. They were to be between 12 and 15 years of age, with promising 
talents and a good constitution. 



The problem now was to ascertain whether Carroll accepted this invitation. 
We were fortunate enought to find several documents in the Propaganda 
Archives in Rome which threw some further light on the question. In a letter 
dated: "Maryland, July 28, 1787," Father Carroll, then Prefect-Apostolic, wrote 
to the Papal Nuncio in Paris, announcing the fact that he had chosen two boys — 
one, Ralph Smith, 14 years old, of Maryland ; the other, Felix Dougherty, 13 years 
old, of Pennsylvania. "Both of them," says Carroll, "are bright boys, especially 
the latter." They sailed from Philadelphia on a boat bound for Bordeaux, the 
captain of which was a Catholic. Their parents paid the expenses of the 
voyage. Two months later, October, 1787, they landed at Bordeaux, and 
were received by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, who made arrangements for them 
to go by stage to Marseilles. This overland journey took fifteen days at that 
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time, and the boys were given twelve louis to pay their way. When they 
arrived in Marseilles, they were taken care of by Mr. I. Billon, a merchant, who 
bought their passage by boat to Civitavecchia, whence they proceeded to Rome. 



From this time, the two boys are lost sight of completely in the Propaganda 
Archives, though no doubt the Urban College Archives, where they studied, would 
furnish information about their progress. We meet again with one of them, 
Felix Dougherty, when this sermon was printed at Rome, in 1796. Another 
document in Propaganda Archives — a Relation of himself by Dougherty, dated 
"Baltimore, Espiscopal Seminary [St. Mary's]," tells us that he left the Urban 
College and returned to Baltimore in 1797, per cagione della mia debole salute. 
He says that he intended going to Georgetown to teach the classics; but there 
is no record of his ever being at that venerable institution. The Archives of St. 
Mary's Seminary say he left in 1798. After that there is no record of him. It 
is probable that he never received sacred orders. It was not necessary to be 
ordained even to the sub-diaconate in order to preach before the Holy Father. 



Finotti's copy of Carroll's Discourse on General Washington contained an 
autograph letter of the Archbishop (November 25, 1806) to Felix Dougherty, 
Esq., at his office, East Street, Baltimore. Whoever owns this particular 
volume of Finotti's library might be able to solve the question of what became 
of him. We have written to the present Rector of the Urban College 
(Propaganda) for facts of importance on Dougherty's student days there 
(1787-1797). 



"It is a great pity," says the author of The Enemies of Books, "that there 
should be so many distinct enemies at work for the destruction of literature, 
and that they should so often be allowed to work out their sad end. Looked at 
rightly, the possession of any old book is a sacred trust, which a conscientious 
owner or guardian would as soon think of ignoring as a parent would of neglecting 
his child. An old book, whatever its subject or internal merits, is truly a portion 
of the national history." How many books on our national Catholic history 
have been destroyed by one or the other of these "Enemies" he mentions — 
Fire, Water, Gas and Heat, Dust and Neglect, Ignorance and Bigotry, Book- 
worms, Other Vermin, Bookbinders, Collectors, Servants and Children? There 
should be at least one great central storehouse, a National Catholic Library 
somewhere in the United States, preferably at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C, where, owing to the help and to the presence of 
the National Library of Congress, the student could find easily and with dispatch 
all that has been published so far on American Catholic history. 



Among the rare Catholic Americana sold recently (The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio) was the Breve Relatione d'alcune Missioni 
della Compagnia di Gesu nella Nuova Francia, published by Father Bressani at 
Macerati, 1653. It was a first edition and brought $135. 
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Exactly one hundred and twenty-one years ago — on March 18, 1795, the 
young Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, received all the sacred orders from tonsure 
to the priesthood at Baltimore. He was the first to be so honored within the limits 
of the Thirteen Original States, and there will ever be around his life an unusual 
attraction for the Catholic historical student, especially from Pennsylvania. We 
have already several excellent biographies of the Prince-Priest Gallitzin, and it is 
surprising that, with these studies at our command, mistakes should still creep 
into biographical sketches of this eminent missionary and scholar. In an excellent 
critique, the Editor of Die Amerika of St. Louis, in the issue of February 18, 
1916, very justly calls attention to another of these blunders — the nationality of 
Gallitzin's mother — Countess Amalie von Schmettau, who was not — as has 
been so often claimed, and has been erroneously stated in this Review — a 
Russian, but was the daughter of the celebrated Prussian Field-Marshal Count 
von Schmettau, and was born at Berlin, in 1748. The mother's remarkable 
career, as the Editor of Amerika says, has never been fully described in the 
biographies of Gallitzin. All that we know of this saintly man, who chose to 
hide his princely birth under the name of Father Augustine Smith, speaks to us 
of his mother. His saintly life, his talents, his deep humility, his forty-one 
years of devotion amid the hardships of the missions in the Alleghanies came 
from the Catholic heart of his German mother, whose influence over the future 
missionary's life was at all times paramount. Some day, perhaps, we shall be 
speaking of Father Gallitzin as the model of the American Priesthood, just as 
they have taken priests like Vianney and Kolping out from the midst of the 
clergy of other lands and have placed them on high for all to see and to imitate. 



Among the many valuable possessions of the Daughters of Charity (Mother 
Seton), in that fascinating centre of Catholic historic associations, Mount St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio (Cincinnati), there is a gold chalice, 9 inches high, with a 
cup 3 inches in diameter, a base 4j^ inches across, and a paten about 5 inches 
broad. On the base of this chalice are inscribed the words: pro residentia fratru 
minorum de Murder oluis, 1644. The leading authorities on Franciscan lore in 
this country have been consulted as to the whereabouts of Murder oluis, but no 
satisfactory explanation has as yet been given. 



At Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, in a fireproof safe are preserved the 
valuable Archives of the Sisters of Charity. This vault has earned its title "fire- 
proof" by passing through the conflagration which robbed the Community (April 
16, 1884) of its new Mother House which had been occupied just one year. The 
Archives are in a room 9 feet high, 10 feet long and 7 feet deep. They are fitted 
with black walnut cases and cupboards from floor to ceiling. Here are treasured 
the Journals of Mother Seton (1803), and of Mother Margaret George, other 
Diaries of note, and letters of the hierarchy and clergy from Archbishop Carroll's 
time until the present. In an adjoining room are cases filled with old volumes 
done in the scriptoria of the monks, books from the earliest days of printing and 
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later. A complete set of the Catholic Directory (1833-1915), files of the Catholic 
Telegraph (1831-1915) of the Catholic Magazine, Catholic Miscellany, etc., etc., 
and many of the early books published in the United States are found here. 
The complete catalogue reveals the presence of many rare books, some not 
easily duplicated, especially those relating to Emmitsburg and to the Church 
history of Ohio and the Northwest Territory. 



The history of the Diocese of Cincinnati is traced on the walls of the Bishop's 
Room at Mount St. Joseph, in the life-sized portraits of the four great men who 
have occupied the episcopal See of Cincinnati from 1821 to 1916 — Bishop Fen- 
wick, Archbishops Purcell, Elder and Moeller. The portraits are the work of 
Sister Ernestine, teacher of art at the Academy and a pupil of Prof. Duveneck, 
who was recently honored at the Panama Exposition. Among the many valu- 
able original paintings in the Art Gallery are pictures by Guido Reni, Titian, 
Sasseferrato, Carlo Dolci, Carracci, Van Dyck, Murillo, Domenichino, Rubens, 
da Vinci, Raphael, Joshua Reynolds, and Correggio. 



In the Second Provincial Council of Quito (1870), the Bishops and Priests of 
Ecuador expressed the desire to have published a Collection of the Ecclesiastical 
Privileges of America. The eminent Jesuit, Father Francis Xavier Hernaez, 
began the work which later blossomed out into a complete collection in two 
volumes of all the ordinances emanating from the Holy See from the days of the 
Discovery in favor of the Church in the Western Hemisphere, under the title: 
Coleccion de Bulas, Breves y otros Documentos relativos a la iglesia de America y 
Filipinos, dispuesta, anotada et ilustrada (Brussels, 1879). These classic folios 
are divided into seven parts: 

I. The Ecclesiastical Privileges of the Spanish Kings and of the Colonial Churches. 

II. The Ecclesiastical Privileges of the Bishops of America. 

III. The Ecclesiastical Privileges of the Religious Orders. 

IV. The Privileges common to all the faithful; and certain customs of America. 
V. The Establishment of Episcopal Sees in America. 

1. The West Indies. 
t. North America. 
3. Central America. 
i. South America. 
5. Philippine Islands. 
VI. Various decrees and laws affecting the Church of America; erection of Uni- 
versities (San Domingo, Lima, Mexico, Sante Fe de Bogota, Characas, 
Quito, Manila, and Guatemala); and liturgical rites and canonizations; 
VII. The Church in Brazil and in the United States, the latter part of which contains 
all the original bulls, briefs, constitutions and decrees sent from Rome 
to the United States from 1789 down to 1871. 
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It is evident that this monumental work is an indispensable Regesta in the 
compilation of a Chartularium Amerieanum. This important collection of all 
the bulls, briefs, constitutions, motu propios, letters, etc., etc., from the Holy See 
to the Church in the United States is not a luxury but a necessary adjunct of the 
historical apparatus we need before Catholic American historical work can be 
placed on a scholarly basis. For the purpose of convenience, all official relations 
between the Holy See and the Church in America can be considered in three 
grand divisions : the Papacy; the Roman Curia (the Roman Congregations, the 
Sacred Tribunals, and Curial Offices); and the Extra-Curial Offices, such as 
nunciatures and legations in the United States. The printed collections of 
these sources which exist — the Bullarium Romanum, the Bullarium S. Cong, 
de Prop. Fide, the Collectanea de S. Cong, de Prop. Fide, etc., etc., are all of 
elemental value in such a compilation, but no one of them can be called a 
complete or scholarly publication. They will have to be used with care. As 
far as possible, the Chartularium Amerieanum ought to be compiled at Rome. 
This is, indeed, a work worthy of the grandeur of the Catholic Church and of the 
Hierarchy of the United States. The establishment of an American Catholic 
Historical Institute at Rome, with the same scientific programme as other 
countries, and with sufficient endowment to support 5'oung priests sent there 
to create this magnum opus, would be indeed a most desirable addition to 
Catholic historical research-work. 



Through the kindness of Prof. William MacDonald, of Brown Univer- 
sity, the American Church History Seminar Library has been enriched with 
the two following volumes: Bronson, History of Brown University (1764-1914); 
and the Historical Catalogue of Brown University (1764-1914), Providence, 1914. 
Both these volumes were written to commemorate the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Brown University. It is a 
wonderful record of the achievements of this old and revered institution. 
Founded as it was by the Baptists of America upon a basis of religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience, it has never changed, and "it has had from the first, a 
powerful influence for good in church and state and home, within its own com- 
munity and in distant parts." 



Among the historica of note in the Catholic press recently, are: Rev. Augustine 
Tolton (the first colored priest of the United States) in the Western Catholic 
(Quincy, 111.) for January 28, 1916; The True Story of Father Pierre Gibault (the 
Patriot-Priest of the West), in the Indiana Catholic and Record (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) for January 14, 1916; and the column Notanda with its thousand his- 
torical notes, written week after week, in the Record (Louisville, Ky.), by its 
venerable Editor, Rev. Louis J. Deppen. 
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The New Year could have ushered in no worthier field of study than that 
chosen by the Editors of the Journal of Negro History (Washington, D. C). 
We welcome this quarterly publication (one dollar a year) and presage for it 
a great success in the present as well as in the future. 



As an example of the artistic work done by South American publishing houses 
and as a valuable contribution to National Bibliographies, the attention of our 
readers is called to the Bibliografia Venezolanista, by Dr. Manuel S. Sanchez 
(Caracas, 1914). Exception might be taken to the alphabetical method followed 
by Dr. Sanchez. The two classic models for this kind of historic work (Monod, 
Bibliographic de I'Histoire de France, Paris, 1888; and Pirenne, Bibliographic de 
I'Histoire de Belgique, Brussels, 1902) have followed a combination of the logical 
with the chronological method of arranging the books in order. This is un- 
doubtedly a better way, though it too has its defects. To this important work 
ought to be added Macmillan's handy publication — A Brief Bibliography of 
Books in English, Spanish and Portuguese, relating to the Republics commonly 
called Latin America, by Peter H. Goldsmith, New York, 1915, pp. 107. 



To create Catholic instincts of love and veneration for the religious past 
of our country is an ideal any scholar or group of scholars might well consider 
fitting for a life-work. We are responsible to future generations for the preserva- 
tion of the documents of the present and the documents which have been 
bequeathed to us from the past. The voice of history has been insistent for 
almost a half-century now — ever since Pope Leo XIII opened the Vatican 
Archives (1883), and it tells us that there is a solemn duty upon us all, especially 
upon those of us who are in places of trust, both in Church and in Government, 
to conserve faithfully and religiously whatever relics of the past we may possess. 
The Catholic Church in the United States, with its excellent organization in all 
intellectual matters, has a duty to the country at large to preserve these treasures 
of the past and the present, for out of them in years to come her history will 
be constructed. The Church in the United States is not an organization having 
no part in the different activities of the nation. It is part of the nation; it 
grows with the nation's growth, and it exists for the nation's good; and where 
others fail in their duty, the leaders of the Church cannot fail in theirs, for the 
impetus in all higher things comes best when it comes from above. Every Dio- 
cese ought to have its own Diocesan Historical Society. It need not be composed 
of many members. It need not have a permanent home. Dues are not always 
necessary, and it is not always prudent to institute a Bulletin de Voeuvre to 
advertise the work done. But what is necessary is the centralization of the 
archives of the diocese in one place — preferably (until a fire-proof structure can 
be built), in the vaults of a local bank. Influence could be brought to bear 
upon all who possess old documents — whether families, communities, or parishes 
— to allow their manuscripts to be photographed and mounted on cards for 
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future research-workers. We shall soon publish an article on the Methods of 
Organizing Diocesan Historical Societies, by Waldo G. Leland, Esq., Secretary of 
the American Historical Association. It will be, we hope, some incentive to reviv- 
ing historical interest in Catholic affairs. Many will say that the time for such 
organized effort has not yet come, that we are not yet old enough, but the 
Church in Caesarea was just as old as our Church here in America today, when 
Eusebius began to write his Ecclesiastical History; and our present situation 
can easily be read into those pathetic pages of his first chapter wherein he 
speaks of the lamentable neglect of documentary evidence up to his time — "We 
are totally unable to find even the bare vestiges of those who may have traveled 
the way before us." 



Recently the following brochures have been sent to the Seminar Library: 
St. Patrick's Indian Mission of Anadarko, Okla., by Urban de Hasque; The 
Catholic Colony of San Antonio, in the Highlands of Pasco Co., Fla.; the Souvenir 
of the Golden Anniversary of the Order of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate (Joliet, 
HI., 1915) ; Jean Nicoht (Lansing, 1915) ; an admirably well-written history, 
the Diamond Jubilee of St. Joseph's Church (1840-1915), Fort Madison, Iowa, 
by the present pastor, the Rev. Arthur J. Zaiser (Fort Madison, 1915); the 
Annual Report of the Director of the Department of Historical Research (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington); the Installation and Investiture of Archbishop 
Prendergast, Philadelphia, 1912; The Golden Jubilee of the Priesthood of the 
Most Rev. Edmond F. Prendergast, D.D., and the Dedication of the Cathedral 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, 1915; John Tyler, by Armistead C. Gordon, 
Richmond, 1915; and the Roman Catholic High School, Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Volume. Philadelphia, 1915. 



We are indebted to the Very Reverend Chancellor of Oklahoma Diocese, 
Urban de Hasque, D.D., for a complete set of The Orphans' Record — the historical 
organ of the Diocese. 



It would be difficult to sum up in a paragraph the scope and variety of the 
historical articles which have appeared in the fifty volumes of the Ecclesiastical 
Review (1889-1914), an elaborate Index of which has been recently published. 
Its columns sparkle with historic questions, all treated with that clarity and 
surety of touch which has been the keynote of the Ecclesiastical Review since its 
creation. That the Church may receive edification (I Cor. xiv-5) has been its 
motto; and the venerable heart and mind which conceived the Review and 
carried it to its present preeminence in Catholic literary and ecclesiastic circles 
may well feel that his long and arduous labours, during which time he was 
often single-handed in the work, have given to the Church in the United States 
a renown equalled by few other editors. 
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It is seldom one can expect accurate historical work in the newspapers, but 
an exception to the general class of historical articles is that on Catholics in 
Colorado in 1542, by the Rev. Aloysius Brucker, S.J., which appeared in the 
Denver Catholic Register. "It is high time," says Father Brucker, "that we should 
establish a Catholic Historical Society of Colorado, to collect ne pereant all the 
documents of the glorious history of the State — the right way to prove the claims 
of our pioneer heroes to immortality. And why not combine it with a Catholic 
Pioneer Society, which would be the proper conservatory of the pioneer annals? 
A generation that cherishes no respect for the past has no prospect for the 
future." 



Prof. Asa Earl Martin has contributed a scholarly study of the Anti-Slavery 
Societies of Tennessee (Tennessee Historical Magazine, Vol. i (1915, pp. 261-282), 
which deserves the attention of those interested in this subject. 



The department devoted to The Catholic Press in St. Angela's Quarterly 
(January, 1916) of the College of New Rochelle, N. Y., could be of even greater 
service to its readers if organized upon a logical schematismus, covering every 
phase of American Catholic literary activity, on the model of Les Chroniques 
de la Presse of Paris. 



What is the Yakima Columbian Association of Washington State — a Catholic 
historical organization, "the headquarters and officers of which," the writer in 
the Washington Historical Quarterly (January, 1916, p. 50) "has been unable to 
ascertain"? 



From the inception of the Catholic Historical Review, the editors have 
received letters from ecclesiastics, teachers, and religious, asking for biblio- 
graphical data on numerous subjects of American Church History. We are 
asked to give lists of the best Catholic histories to be recommended to the 
public libraries; to give the names of Catholic Historical Readers which can be 
suggested to public-school teachers for their class work; to give lists of the best 
apologetical works for use in answering attacks on mooted questions in history 
— all this shows the growing necessity of an Informational Bureau on all these 
subjects. What we need is an American Miinchen-Gladbach, where all 
these questions could be sent for answer. The Bibliographia Catholica Ameri- 
cana, which has been begun in this Review, is a work of slow compilation. 
Meanwhile some directions ought to be given for bibliographical research on 
ecclesiastical history topics. We would recommend first of all a generous use 
of the Reading Lists of the Catholic Encyclopedia. The best manual of general 
bibliography is that by Henri Stein, Manuel de Bibliographie GinSrale 
(Paris, 1897, pp. 895). There the research-worker will find a logical 
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classification of books on every science and art, for all countries and 
creeds. For the historical student, there is the Manuel de Bibliographic 
Historique, by Langlois (Paris, 1901-04, pp. 621). Lists of catalogues, 
libraries, national bibliographies, original sources and works on every con- 
ceivable aspect of history, with a thorough study of the science and history 
of historical writing, will be found in this excellent volume. For the 
student of ecclesiastical history, the following guide-books on source- 
materials may be recommended: — Moreau-Raty, La Bibliotheque du Professeur 
(Brussels, 1911); Benigni, Historiae Ecclesiasticae propaedeutica (Rome, 1902); 
Fisher, A Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History (Boston, 1895) ; McGlothlin, 
A Guide to the Study of Church History (Louisville, 1908); Collins, The Study of 
Ecclesiastical History (London, 1903) — probably the best Manual in English 
on the subject, though written from a definitely Anglican standpoint; and the 
classic work on the subject: Charles De Smedt, S.J., Introductio Generalis ad 
Historiam ecclesiasticam critice tractandam (Louvain, 1876). With these 
volumes on this shelves, the Church historical student will have sufficient 
guidance for all historical problems. Later publications can be seen in Kirsch's 
article History in the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. vii, pp. 265-380). 

In this respect, it is only just to admit that the books we possess on priestly 
studies have not been written with the intention of furnishing an exhaustive 
bibliography of ecclesiastical works. For this reason, the following volumes 
are more suggestive of topics of study than as guides for research-work: Hogan, 
Clerical Studies (Boston, 1898); Scannell, The Priest's Studies (London, 1908); 
and O'Donnell, The Priest of today, his Ideals and his Duties (New York, 1910). 
The best directive manual is Heimbucher, Bibliothek des Priesters (Regensburg, 
1903, fifth edition). Dr. Heimbucher's Introduction on the Priest's Library 
deserves to be made known to priests and seminarists in general. He gives 
fourteen rules about the Priest's Library which he explains and amplifies. 
The last one is a very important rule for American priests — have your will drawn 
up in time, so that your books will not be scattered nor fall into the hands of 
lay-people who are not prepared for them and who have not the priestly attitude 
of reverence for books. — "Wie manche Notizen, Zettel, Briefe mit diskretem 
Inhalt finden sich oft in den versteigerten Biichern!" (p. 8). Dr. Heimbucher 
divides his volume into three Parts: 1. Catholic Encyclopedias and Periodicals; 
2. Profane Literature; and 3. Theological Literature — the largest section being 
assigned to Church History. The book forms not only an excellent model on 
which to organize a Priest's Library, but also an invaluable manual of direction 
in the purchase of books. 



The Seventh Centenary of the Dominican Order (1216-1916) has been 
ushered in by .the American members of this illustrious Community with a 
volume Dominicana, in which the present-day novices show how deeply they 
have fallen under the exquisite inspiration of the past 700 years. We are 
pleased to notice that Dominicana is to be continued as a Quarterly publication. 
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Lovers of John Bannister Tabb will welcome with delight the sympathetic 
and restrained Life, which has recently been issued by "M. S. Pine." Only 
one in whose heart there has been for years a sacred consecration to the higher 
and lovelier things of God and of nature could have penned this exquisite story 
so full of fragrance of the real rich Catholic sort. 



The Fourteenth Volume of the Journal of the American Irish Historical 
Society (1914-1915) is truly a remarkably fine production of Irish scholarship. 
Its closely printed 350 pages are devoted for the most part to research work on 
Irish Pioneers in the different States of the Original Thirteen. The writer 
of the biographical sketch on the Right Rev. John England has left untouched, 
however, one of the most remarkable events in England's life — namely, his 
Apostolic Nunciature to the Island of Haiti. Dr. John G. Coyle, one of the 
indefatigable research- workers of the American Irish Historical Society, con- 
tributes a valuable paper on American Irish Governors of Pennsylvania. The 
most noteworthy contribution to this volume is the article on Immigration, 
Land, Probate, Administration, Baptismal, Marriage, Burial, Trade, Military and 
other Records of the Irish in America in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century, 
by the Historiographer of the Society, Michael J. O'Brien, Esq. The historical 
material Mr. O'Brien has collected will be all of first-hand value to the future 
historians of the Irish race in America. Here is a beginning for those who are 
interested in the much-discussed Leakage Problem of the Church in the United 
States. 



It has been our good fortune to have under our eyes for some months past the 
first ten volumes of that scholarly Catholic journal, the Fortnightly Review. 
Our purpose has been to go through its pages from the beginning in order to 
card-index all the articles found therein on subjects cognate to American Catholic 
history. And our surprise was no small one. We found that practically every 
page from the beginning needed indexing, if we were not to miss any historical 
material the Fortnightly Review contained. The list of cards now in the fast- 
growing Bibliographia Catholwa Americana of the Seminar Library, will thus, 
many of them, contain the germ of special studies on the part of the members 
of the American Church History Seminar. There have been many words of 
praise for the Catholic Historical Review from every section of the United 
States, but the word of encouragement which has followed us issue after issue 
from the Editor of the Fortnightly Review has been the most acceptable of all. 
Few scholars in the field of Catholic journalism and literary work are better 
equipped to judge the spirit and the value of our work than Dr. Arthur Preuss, 
the son of that noted Catholic German scholar and patriot, Dr. Edward Preuss, 
the Editor of Die Amerika from 1878 to 1902. 
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Two volumes ought to be reprinted this year by some enterprising Catholic 
editor as century landmarks in the history of Catholic literature in the country : 
The Catholic Laity's Directory to the Church Service, with an Almanac for the year 
1817, published by M. Field (New York, 1817, pp. 68), and Rev. Anthony J. 
Kohlman's Centurial Jubilee, to be celebrated by all the Reformed Churches, 
throughout the United States, on the thirty-first of October next, in commemora- 
tion of the Reformation — which was so happily commenced by Dr. Martin Luther 
on the thirty-first of October, Anno 1517. Respectfully dedicated to the Lutheran 
Synods of New York, Pennsylvania, and the adjoining States, which have passed 
resolves at their late sessions, recommending the observance of the ever-memorable 
Thirty-first of August ensuing to the members of their respective congregations, 
of all which, notice is given in the Federal Gazette of Baltimore, on the Sixteenth 
of July. By a countryman of Martin Luther. Printed for the author. 1817. 



